
































Kitty’s MisHaps. Page 518. 


SWITOH OFF; preserves nor relishes. But the coffee made 

pail, us Uecidedly shaky in the nerves, as I have 
THE WAR OF THE STUDEN - ‘ore hinted. We had it only in the morning, 
ik he-academy, and then not half so strong as 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. “a cooks made it on the present occasion. 

Ee he As the darkness began to gather, some of 

CHAPTER XIII. the ingenious ones set themselves at work to 
; ide beds for the night, and various expe- 
dients Were resorted to, with no mean results. 
Ww: enjoyed our supper very much, for | One of our blankets was big enough to cover 
hunger is the best sauce. If the same | two students, and with the other the couple 

meal had been set before us in the refectory | made a kind of shelter tent. The dry foliage 
of the Institute, we should have deemed our- | of the pine trees, which carpeted the ground in 
selves a much injured body of students, be- | the grove, formed a soft and comfortable bed, 
cause there were neither cakes nor pastry, | and there was no danger that any one would 
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suffer, unless he was too lazy to provide him- 
self with suitable accommodations. We were 
used to camping out, though we were gener- 
ally supplied with straw to sleep upon; but 
the pine foliage was a good substitute. 

By the time we had finished our suppers 
we were satisfied that Tommy’s forces must be 
aware of our presence in the vicinity. Briscoe 
had stationed a couple of our fellows near the 
ravine, where they could see all that trans- 
pired on High Bluff, with orders to report any 
unusual movement on the part of the enemy 
— for as such we now regarded the major’s 
forces, at least in a technical se ise, though I 
am sure there was no real hatr d between the 
parties. We were contending very much as 
we would have played a game of base ball, or 
‘football. 

After supper Briscoe and I walked over to 
the sentinels’ post. A group on the other side 
were attentively surveying the ground in the 
vicinity of our camp. They did not speak so 
that we could hear them, but we were satisfied 
that they had discovered us. They seemed to 
be much annoyed and disturbed at the fact that 
we had halted so near them without making 
any demonstration to apprise them of our 
presence. Probably they suspected that we 
were up to some trick, and intended secretly, 
in the sombre shades of midnight, to assault 
their fortress, and carry it by storm. 

** As they seem to be expecting something, I 
think we had better stir them up a little,” said 
the senior captain, in a low voice. 

** How stir them up?” 

‘* Why, make a feint at some point where we 
don’t intend to do anything — just for the fun 
of the thing,” laughed my companion. 

“If we could only get over there, we could 
capture their camp in about two minutes and 
three quarters.” . 

**F don’t know about that. Sixty-five fel- 
lows, with guns and bayonets, would be more 
than a match for eighty-five without anything,” 
replied Briscoe. 

““The bayonet don't amount to much, jner 
the guns either, without powder and ball... A’ 
long pole, in our kind of warfare, is just as 
good as a fixed bayonet. I sawa pile of hoop- 
poles on the road, half a mile back. We could 
arm ourselves with them, and be just as formi- 
dable as though we had bayonets.” 

“But Tommy got a little ahead of us when 
he took away our muskets.” 

“That's so; and I feel just a little cheap 
about it, though it was no great achievement 
on his part.” 


‘* Still I should like to get even with him qn ! 


this point.” 





‘*So should I.” 

“* We ought to have gumption enough to get 
over a chasm thirty feet wide,” added Briscoe, 
rubbing his head to stimulate his ideas. 

“* We could get over easily enough if we onl; 
had the material to work with. I don’t think 
the gully is so wide over by the road.” 

**Perhaps not; but what could we do if it 
were not more than twenty, or even ten feet, 
wide?” asked the senior captain, anxiously; 
for he was ripe for any undertaking that would 
give us even a temporary advantage, or enable 
us to obtain our guns. 

“Let us find a narrow place in the gully 
first; then we will see-what can be done.” 

We left the spot, and examined the gully 
nearly to the lake on the upper side of High 
Bluff. The narrowest place was at the side of 
the road where Tommy’s party had removed 
the bridge; but even here it was over twenty 
feet wide. However, it was not more than 
fifteen feet deep, the. waters of the stream fall- 
ing into the lake over a'series. of cascades. It 
was a noisy torrent in the gally, though there 
were plenty of rocks above the water to afford 
us a standing place if we could descend into 
the abyss. This was the most hopeful place 
for operations, and a suggestion of a plan by 
which the difficulty might be overcome dawned 
upon my mind; but, as we had nothing to 
work with, I did not mention the idea to my 
companion. 

We continued our walk to the lake above the 
bluff. Just wre h@pinlet we found an in- 
clined plane in’ t : leading down to the 
lake. ture hed prepared the way 
for this descent, : -keeper at Priam had 
done most of the work; for off the point of 
which High Bluff formed the extremity were 
the best fishing grounds on the lake. At the 
foot of the inclined plane, moored off in the 
lake, was a kind of raft, such as that upon which 
my friend Wolf had picked up Colonel Wim- 
pleton, for the convenience of the fishermen. 

was reached by a plank, about twenty-five 

, covered with ledges to prevent the 

fho went down upon it from slipping. 

‘Here is just what we want,” I suggested, as 

“Bridieelind I walked down the plank to the 
raft. 

* What?” 

“This plank.” 

** To cross the ravine?” 

** Yes.” 

** Good!” 

‘We can cross that ravine just as easily a 
though it were not more than two feet wide,” 
I added, with enthusiasm; for I was quite anx- 
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jous to make a reputation as an engineer, for 
that was the foundation of my great regard for 
my friend Wolf. 

“J don’t see it!” laughed Briscoe. ‘ You 
can get this plank up to the gully; but it will 
be another thing to put it across the chasm. 
Let me tell you, this is a pretty heavy piece of 
lumber.” 

“| know that.” 

“If you mean to stand it up on one end, and 
then let it fall across the gully, I want to tell 
you, in the beginning, that not enough of our 
fellows can take hold of it t& raise it to a per- 
pendicular,” said Briscoe, anticipating a diffi- 
culty. 

“T don’t intend to do it in that way,” I an- 
swered, rather smartly, for I was not pleased 
to have my new-fledged engineering skill dis- 
puted. “If you will leave the matter to me, I 
will give you my bond, in the penal sum of 
two cents, to put this plank across the bridge 
as soon as it is dark enough to cover the oper- 
ation.” 

“T appoint you engineer-in-chief of the army 
of the rebels,” replied Briscoe, with his usual 
good-nature. ‘‘ But how are you going to do 
the job?” 

“T have no doubt you will trump up plenty 
of objections to the method if I state it; there- 
fore I would rather not do so.” 

“Just as you please, Skotchley.” 

“Don’t be offended. Of course I will tell 
you if you desire it.” 

“No; I don’t care.” 

“T will take the ony of the job.” 

“ All right.” 

“But I want about a écaen of the stoutest 
of our fellows.” 

“ You shall have the whole crowd.” 

“I don’t want them. They would be in my 
way.” 

‘But you will permit me to ask whether you 
think Tommy’s fellows will let you cross your 
bridge after you have laid it down,” continued 
Briscoe. ‘ You must remember that the regu- 
lar army, with. guns and bayonets, is on one 
side, while you are on the other.” 

“If I understand your purpose, all you wish 
to do to-night is to obtain our guns.” 

“That's all. When we go over to the elec- 
tion we will use the tree which Jed will fell for 
us. But, while we are about it, and you have 
your bridge across the chasm, why not capture 
the bluff?” 

“That would spoil all the fun.. We want to 
step in about the time Tommy is hplding the 
election, and cast our votes for a good and 
true man for major.” 
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‘“* Precisely so; but if Jed vee not onmey 
or his plan should not work — 

** Hold on, Briscoe! ” 

‘** What’s the matter now?” demanded Bris- 
coe, startled by my enthusiasm as a new idea 
took possession of me. 

** We must regulate this matter a little.” 

“ How?” 

** On the whole, I think it will be better to 
have the election come off in legal earnest.” 

‘* Why don’t you say what you mean, Skotch- 
ley?” added the senior captain, impatient with 
me, as my ideas so far outreached my speech. 

“Twill. We must give Tommy men enough 
to let him have a quorum. We will pick out 
ten good fellows, true blue, and send them 
over to-night — let them walk the plank. Of 
course they are not to vote for Tommy for 
major.” 

, They can if they like,” added Briscoe, mod- 
estly. 

“They will not. To-morrow noon, when 
the balloting has commenced, ‘the. rest of us 
will go over on the tree, and see that the elec- 
tion goes as it should.” 

‘* Suppose the tree should not work to suit 
us?” suggested the prudent senior captain. 

‘¢ Then we can throw this plank over again. 
But there will be no trouble about the tree— 
not a bit.” 

“All right; I am satisfied.” 

‘¢] want you to make a demonstration, Bris- 
coe, while we are laying down the plank.” 

“I’m ready; what shall it be?” 

*“ Anything you like.” 

‘“*As you are engineer, you must say what 
you will have done.” 

**Youcan take this raft and work it over to 
the bluff, for I shall want one of the ropes with 
which it is moored, and make a feint of scaling 
the rocks. This will bring all of Tommy’s 
fellows to the spot, and I shall be permitted to 
work without interruption.” 

‘“T willdoso. It is not necessary for me to 
remind you that this raft and this plank do not 
belong to us.” 

““ We will leave everything just as we find it, 
and make it all right with the hotel-keeper 
when we get to Priam.” 

**T don’t like to meddle with private prop- 
erty.” 

‘“‘NorI; but it is one of the necessities of 
war.” 

‘“*Humph! 


Well, we will pay the damage, 
and recommend the hotel to all our friends. 
Mine host will be satisfied, I know.” 

Having thus disposed of this difficult ques- 
tion, we walked back to the camp. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SERGEANT HACKER’S VISIT. 


a foliage was so densé in the vicinity of 
High Bluff that we could, for the most 
part, perform our operations without being 
seem. By the time we reached the camp, on 
our return, it was dark; but it was a bright, 
starlight evening, so that we could prosecute 
our enterprise without difficulty. A blast of 
Fryes’s bugle gathered our fellows together in 
the road, whither they eagerly rushed, anxious 
to ascertain what was to be done. 

It required a full hour to explain our plans 
and purposes to all the fellows, who were more 
inquisitive than Briscoe. All of them were 
ready to engage in the enterprise, and I was 
more afraid their enthusiasm would overdo the 
matter than that the want of zeal would defeat 
it. The ten who were to help out Tommy in 
obtaining a quorum were carefully selected. 
None of them had ever been noisy partisans 
against the:major, and would not excite sus- 
picion when they appeared at High Bluff, but 
would readily be regarded as willing converts 
to Toppletonianism. 

The party who were to assist me were also 
detailed, and, in company with them, I went 
back 'to the pile of hoop-poles we had seen, and 
obtained a supply of these sticks — not so much 
for weapons as for working tools. Briscoe, who 
was to make the feint with the rest of the force, 
waited my return in the vicinity of the bridge, 
his fellows amusing themselves in the mean 
time to suit their own fancy. As my party ap- 
proached the bridge, Corporal Dunbold met 
me, with a message from my senior. 

** Captain Briscoe says you are to lie low for 
a little-while,” said he. 

** What's the matter now?” 

**T don’t exactly know; but some of the fel- 
lows say there is a spy among us from the 
other side.” 

‘* How did he get across the gully?” 

«I don’t know. Captain Briscoe says you 
will keep your fellows out of sight, and join 
him at the bridge. I will show you where 
he is.” 

I halted my party, and, telling them to re- 
main where they were until my return, I fol- 
lowed the corporal, much wondering what this 
new phase of the situation signified. I found 
Briscoe seated on a rock beyond the bridge. 

‘* What’s up?” I inquired. 

** Sergeant Hacker has come over to pay us 
a visit.” 

** How did he get over?” 

‘* That’s a mystery to me. Probably Haven, 





who is more familiar with this region than any 
of the rest of us, knew of a way to cross the 
gully before he pulled down the bridge,” re. 
plied Briscoe. 

‘* What.is he after?” 

* Converts, I suppose.” 

** Well, we have some for him. Where is he 
now?” 

**He is holding a confab with two or three 
of our fellows at the side of the road. | 
thought of capturing him as a spy; but I think 
now that he will help us out with the little 
plan we maturedy” laughed Briscoe. ‘ He was 
skulking about here for some time before I 
knew he was among us.” 

‘Perhaps he has discovered what we are 
about,” I suggested, with some alarm. 

‘* No; he isn’t any wiser than the law allows. 
As soon as I made him out, I stopped every- 
thing, and cautioned the fellows not to open 
their mouths about anything we are doing.” 

‘* What does he say?” 

‘* He hasn’t said anything to- me. I under- 
stand he asked a few of the fellows if they did 
not want some supper. A minute or two be- 
fore you joined me I contrived to have Bowles, 
who, you know, is one of the ten who are to 
help Tommy make up a quorum to-morrow, 
fall in his way. They walked down the road 
together, and I suppose Bowles will make some 
kind of a trade with him.” 

‘Are you sure Bowles is all right?” ' 

* Of course I am.” 

** Suppose Hacker should offer him a com- 
mission, as an agent of the major.” 

“Let him offer it! I know Bowles well 
enough.” 

I was not much afraid of him myself; but! 
was extremely anxious to know what Hacker 
had to say. The conference was in progress, 
only a few rods from the spot where I was. I 
left the road, and creeping softly on the pine 
furze which strewed the ground where our 
camp was located, I obtained a position near 
the spy and his presumed victim. The roar of 
the brook, as it tumbled over the rocks, favored 
my movement, and enabled me to secure my 
position without discovery. 

Sergeant Hacker, in the truest sense of the 
word, was a partisan 6f Tommy Toppletom. 
He was looking out for himself, and being a 
tolerably good soldier, he doubtless expected 
to be chosen a lieutenant, if not a captain, in 
the approaching election, so that while work- 
ing for the major he was really working for 
himself; and this is generally the character of 
violent partisans. On the other hand, Bowles 
was not a partisan, though he was a shrewd 
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and trustworthy* fellow. The. conference ap- 
peared to have just begun, for I suppose there 
was an introduction through which the main 
topic had to be reached. 

“ But are you not hungry?” asked the mes- 
senger from the other side. 

“No, not very,” replied Bowles, with his 
usual coolness. ‘‘ We had a good dinner at 
the farm-house after we had put out the fire.” 

“ But you will be hungry in the morning, if 
you are not to-night,” suggested Hacker, who 
seemed determined to make the question of 
rations the chief one. 

“‘ Very likely we shall be.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“ Well, we leave all that to Briscoe, who is 
our commander now.” 

“Do you expect to find anything to eat in 
this place in the woods?” 

“« We may go over to High Bluff, and help 
ourselves out of the common stock. I take it 
we own a share of it.” 

“You can’t get over.” 

“Perhaps we can. How did you get over, 
Hacker?” 

“T have a way.” 

“We may find a way.” 

“TIthink not. The bridge is taken up, and 
you might as well try to jump across the lake 
as over that gully.” 

“What did you come over for, Hacker? 
What are you driving at? You needn’t beat 
about the bush any longer,” interposed Bowles. 

“QO, Ionly came over to see how you were 
getting along.” 

** You didn’t come for that. You want some- 
thing. Why don’t say what it is?” 

“TI didn’t know but some of the fellows 
might want to go over to the bluff, where 
they could get something to eat, and have a 
chance in the tents. But, if they do not, I will 
go back again.” 

“T would like to go over, for one,” 
Bowles, promptly. 

“ All right; come along.” 

“Tm ready.” 

“But are there not some other fellows who 
would like to go?” 

“Very likely there are. 
want?” 

“O, ten or a dozen,” added the messenger, 
with seeming indifference. By the way, Bowles, 
you know the election of officers was post- 
poned till to-morrow noon.” 

“ So it was, now I think of it.” 

“ Bowles, I always liked you, and so did 
Tommy Toppleton. If you want tp be a ser- 
geant, you can have the place.” 


replied 


How many do you 
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“Thank you. I shouldn’t mind being a ser- 
geant. In fact, I should rather like it.” - 

“ Our fellows would like to appoint you.” 

“Well, I wil? give them a chance to do’so.” 

‘* But you know some of the fellows are try- 
ing to run Tommy out?” added Hacker, in a 
low tone. 

‘*T have heard something of that sort,” con- 
tinued Bowles; and certainly no one could ac- 
cuse him of ever seeming to care anything 
about the matter. * 

“There are some good fellows over here, 
and we don’t like to have them lying on the 
ground without any tents, and with nothing 
toeat. If you have a mind to pick out ten or 
a dozen of them, I will get them over to High 
Bluff.” 

‘**T will do so.” 

‘*T don’t know but we can make you a second 
lieutenant, if you will.” 

* Well, that is worth trying for.” 

“Tf those fellows mean to stick to Briscoe, 
Tommy is willing they should. “He intends to 
leave them out in the cold. When they are 
willing to come back to their duty, and obey 
all orders, he will let them up; but the officers 
who mutinied are to be punished.” 

‘* How punished?” 

‘*Reduced to the ranks, at least,” said the . 
sergeant, with energy. ‘All who are willing 
to come back now will be received. Tommy 
can have it all his own way.” 

“T am ready to go over, for one.” 

‘* Well, who are the others?” 

‘* There’s the trouble. I have no-chance to 
talk with them to-night.” 

This seemed to be the difficulty, and it -was 
discussed for some time. Hacker proposed 
several plans, all of which-were rejected by 
Bowles, who at last promised to meet the ser- 
geant near the gully in half an hour, after he 
had sounded some of our party. Certainly 
our representative managed his case very well, 
and I was entirely satisfied with him. He left 
the spot, and walked back towards Briscoe. I 
rushed forward in the opposite direction, and 
reached the road so as to be between Hacker 
and his objective point, for I was desirous of 
speaking with him. 

‘*Who goes there?” I called, as the mes- 
senger approached. 

‘** Sergeant Hacker,” replied the spy. ‘* Cap- 
tain Skotchley, I believe. I have been looking 
for an officer.” 

‘* What are you doing here?” 

“Flag of truce,” he replied, exhibiting his 
white handkerchief. ‘I have a message from 
Major Toppleton.” 
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** Deliver it.” 

‘* He desires to say that any of the mutineers 
will be admitted to the camp, and may return 
to their duty, excepting only tle commissioned 
officers, upon their promise to obey all orders.” 

** That’s very kind of him. Pray, what is to 
become of the officers?” 

‘The captains will be court-martialed.” 

“Tell him we will all be over there to- 
morrow, and ask him to have his court-martial 
ready,” I replied, rather disgusted with the 
proffered terms. 

** You will not go over without the major’s 
permission,” retorted Hacker. 

‘** Perhaps not.” 

** You forget that we have all the arms; and 
I think we can protect our camp from intru- 
sion.” 

“Tf that’s all you have to say, you can re- 
turn.” 

** Major Toppleton does not wish to be re- 
sponsible for,your uncomfortable position here, 
without food or tents.” 

** He needn’t trouble himself.” 

“You can deliver his message to your men. 
If you choose to submit, and promise to obey 
orders, he is ready to receive you back.” 

“We are not quite ready,” I answered. 

“Very well; the consequences are with you 
then,” replied Hacker, moving towards the 
bluff. 

I permitted him to depart in peace, so as not 
to disturb Bowles’s plan, whatever it might be, 
though I was disposed to arrest him as a spy 
upon our ground. Joining Briscoe at the 
bridge, I found him conferring with Bowles 
in regard_-to the filling up of Tommy’s quorum. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


OORAL BRACELETS. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


GOODY, goody, goody! O, dear me! 
» O, my! I’m so glad! O, goody!” 

Little Kitty Dean was jumping up and down, 
clapping her hands, stuffing her apron into her 
mouth, shaking her curls all into a snarl, and 
performing a great variety of other wild antics, 
until she stumbled over her uncle Will, who 
was dozing on the piazza, with a newspaper 
over his face. 

‘Thunder and guns!” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘QO, my dinner! O-o-o! Kit Dean, 
you'll kill me yet. 
minx, and let me box your ears. O!” 

But Kitty, who had tumbled quite over him, 
and rolled down the steps into her aunt Clara’s 


Come here, you little. 
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flower garden, retreated still farther at his call, 
rubbing her shoulder, while Clara cried from 
the window, — 

‘‘Kate Dean, you little torment! you've 
broken my best fuchsia right off; you do 
deserve a good whipping. Come here, this 
minute.” 

But Kitty thought a retreat was the wisest 
sort of warfare just now, and she ran down 
the gravel path right into grandpa Dean’s 
arms. 

‘* Bless her little heart!” said grandpa, toss- 
ing her above his head. ‘What has pussy 
done now? What a little mischief itis! Kiss 
grandpa.” 

‘“*I didn’t mean to, grandpa. I tumbled right 
into uncle John’s stomach, and hurt him dret- 
fully, and broke aunt Clara’s fuchsia; and 0, 
dear me! I’m always doing something, and my 
shoulder aches awfully. I couldn’t help it, for 
grandma said I might have — guess what, 
grandpa.” 

‘A pink kitten, with a blue tail.” 

“OQ, dear me! What a funny man you are! 
Hold down your ear, and I will whisper. A 
“party!” 

** Poor aunt Clara!” 

“I’m afraid she will scold.” 

**Whom shall you invite?” 

“Mamie Bates, and Sissy Rich, and Lilly 
Frame, and Gerty Snow, and Annie Greene; 
O, she’s such a beauty! She lives in the city; 
and O, dear, she’s so pretty! Her curls come 
way down to here; and such lovely brown 
boots and bead necklace!” 

“* Brown boots and necklace! What a beau- 
tiful girl she must be!” 

‘“‘There now, grandpa, you’re making fun 
of me; but pretty things do make folks look 
pretty.” 

“If their hearts are pretty, kitten. Has this 
little Nancy Greene got a pretty heart?” 

“Her name’s Annie, and I never saw her 
heart. She’s a great deal nicer than I am; 
*cause she don’t break things, and tumble into 
folks’ stomachs. Aunt Clara says I ought to 
take — something — after her, she behaves so 
well.” 

“ Pattern?” 

“Yes; that was it. 
lady.” 

‘* T like kittens best.” 

“That means me — don’t it, grandpa?” and 
Kitty hugged him till his face grew red under 
the choking process. 

“ Isn’t there somebody else to invite?” asked 
grandpa. 

* Robbie Bates.” 


She’s just like a little 
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“Not invite grandpa? Why, Katherina!” 

“Of course. I expectéd you all the time; 
it's your party, too.” 

An hour later, after Clara had caught Kitty 
in the hall, and given her a little shaking by 
way of punishment for the fuchsia, Kitty and 
her aunt were sitting in grandma Dean’s 


om. 

" Cle did not mind the little pitcher, and 
was saying, in a vexed tone, — 

“No, mother, I won't go! I’ve nothing but 
my old shabby poplin to wear, and Eva Bates 
has got the loveliest new blue silk, with a 
double skirt trimmed with two ruffles and a 
satin fold. No, I won’t go.” 

“Clara Dean, I’m astonished.” 

“IT don’t see why. When you were young, 
didn’t you like to look as well as others?” 

“0, Clara, I have not forgotten that my 
youth was happier than yours, for I took 
pleasure in seeing others happy.” 

“Ts that what you let me have the party for, 
grandma?” asked the little pitcher, putting 
her hand up to her grandmother's face, which 
was still fair, though faded. Little Kitty felt 
that grandma needed some sort of consolation 
after Clara’s pettish speeches. 

“Yes, Kitty; the best kind of happiness is 
in making others happy, and forgetting self 
and selfish things.” 

This remark, of course, was intended for 
Clara; but Kitty was a wise little puss. 

“] don’t see what you were thinking of, 
mother, to let bedlam loose in this house. 
Some folks can’t move without destroying 
something! and to let a dozen madcaps assist 
in the mischief! I shall say good by to my 
flowers and vases.” 

Kitty didn’t speak; but great tears came 
into her eyes, and she went to the window. 
There was a little struggle inside, and once or 
twice she took up the corner of her apron. 
‘Then she came back resolutely, and went to 
aunt Clara’s side, and put her hand on her 
arm, and asked, in a pitiful manner, — 

‘t Would it make you happy if I didn’t have 
any party?” 

Even the selfish Clara recognized the spirit 
of the heroine, that was ready to sacrifice this 
promised party for her selfish gratification. 

“No, you little goose,” she replied, more 
pleasantly; ‘* have your ridiculous party for 
all me, and spoil the rest of my flowers.” 

“But I should like to please somebody,” said 
Kitty, in such a forlorn way that Clara laughed, 
and threw off the little fingers that were trying 
to clasp hers, and left the room. 

“You are grandma’s little comfort,” said 
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Clara’s mother, taking Kitty into her lap, and 
finding the love and sympathy she had hoped 
for from Clara in little Kitty’s heart. 

Then they discussed the details of the feast 
for the party, upon which Kitty made use of her 
apron to smother her delight at the prospect 
of real ice cream and strawberry cake. 

When the day came, and Kitty was at last 
properly dressed and curled,— no small task 
in her state of mind,— aunt Clara surprised 
the house by twining in Kitty’s curls a spray 
of her favorite fuchsia. Kitty hugged her, and 
paid her the dubious compliment of asking, in 
an ecstasy of gratitude, “‘ What makes you so 
good to me, aunt Clara?” 

The little guests began to arrive. Grandpa 
Dean was in his element, and the little but- 
terflies screaming with merriment. 

The stranger guest came last, and Kitty was 
beside herself with delight. Annie’s flaxen 
curls hung below her waist; she wore a blue 
silk dress, almost covered with pinked ruffles, 
and to-day her tiny boots were blue, instead of 
brown. Her features were faultless;'and her 
delicate scarlet lips wore a smile of satisfac- 
tion. 

‘*Isn’t she the prettiest thing you ever saw 
in your life, grandpa Dean?” asked Kitty, 
daintily leading the little princess by her rose- 
leaf hand. 

Grandpa Dean looked at her in silence, and 
then said, — 

‘* Handsome is that handsome does.” 

The least shadow of a frown appeared on the 
little doll face, and good farmer Dean heard a 
small voice say, — 

“TJ don’t like your grandpa very well.” 

Kitty led her guest into the circle of mirth 
and gayety. 

“* We are just going to play ‘ round the bar- 
berry bush,’ said Sissy Rich to Annie. ‘ You 
know how — don’t you?” 

“Yes; but I don’t like to play it.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because I don’t.” 

“If she don’t like it, we'll play something 
else,” said Minnie Bates. 

‘* Ofcourse,” interposed Kitty. ‘* What would 
you like to play, Annie?” 

All waited the pleasure of the princess. 

**T don’t know.” 

Several games were suggested ; but she shook 
her head, keeping her eyes fixed on Sissy Rich 
with an unfriendly look. 

Clara, who had come out to admire the 
dainty beauty, tried to prevail upon her to 
name her favorite game. Even uncle Will . 
tried his powers of persuasion. She grew» 
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more and more silent and moody, and her 
waiting vassals figuratively turned to stone. 

Grandma Dean saw how unhappy all the 
little girls were becoming, and wisely suggested 
refreshments. 

Kitty gladly led the way to the dining-hall; 
but even there Princess Annie could not be 
roused to animation. Clara and her mother 
were perplexed, and grandma Dean said, — 

‘‘Tell me what makes you feel so bad, 
Annie,” taking her hand kindly. 

Tears were in the beautiful blue eyes; but at 
length she sobbed, — 

‘I wouldn’t have come if I'd known Sissy 
Rich had coral bracelets!” 

Mrs. Dean looked at Clara, who turned away 
her blushing face, when her mother gently 
said, — 

‘Ts it not strange that a new blue silk dress 
with ruffles cannot make one happy?” : 

Clara said nothing; but she carefully washed 
and ironed her white muslin, and wore fuchsias 
in her hair to the party, and was happy, in 
spite of Eva’s new silk. She afterwards called 
the princess her looking-glass; but when Kitty 
asked her what she meant, Clara said, “ Little 
girls shouldn't ask too many questions.” 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


VII. Tue Earty Morninc VIsITOorR. 


EARLY six months had passed since 
Blondine awaked from her sleep of seven 
years; and to her the time had seemed very 
long, for her father had been constantly in her 


thoughts. Both Graziella and Beau-Minon 
seemed to know that she was restless and un- 
happy- But she seldom spoke of her father, 
for she did not want to displease Graziella, 
who did everything for her comfort, and often 
told her that she would see her father when 
she was fifteen years old, if she continued to 
be submissive and obedient. 

To please one who had been so kind to her, 
Blondine tried to think as little as possible 
about her home and her father. But, one 
morning, when she was alone in her room, 
and thinking about her strange, sad life, 
among strangers, she was roused by three 
gentle taps at her window, and, looking up, 
saw a bright green parrot with an orange 
breast. Such a new. and unexpected visftor 
: surprised her, and she was just going to open 
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the window and let him in, when he spoke, 
and said, — et 

“My name is Perroquet. Good morning, 
Blondine. I knew you were very lonely kere, 
with no one to talk to, and I thought I would 
come and have a chat with you; but you must 
not tell Graziella that you have seen me, or 
she will take my life.” 

“Take your life? Never, you beautiful 
bird!” exclaimed Blondine. ‘ Graziella never 
harms any one. She is too good for that.” 

‘If you won’t promise to keep my visit a 
secret, I’ll fly away, and never come back.” 

* Well, Pll do as you want meto. I'll keep 
your secret; and now let us chat a little, it is 
so long since I’ve had any one but Graziella to 
talk with. You look so bright.and happy, I 
wish you would come to see me every day, for 
I am the most lonesome child in the world.” 

‘*No one is lonesome or sad where I am, as 
you will soon find out,” replied Perroquet; 
and then he told her entertaining stories, and 
finally praised her for the beauty of her face, 
and the brightness of her mind, and Blondine 
was perfectly delighted with.him, After a long 
visit with her by the window, he bade her good 
by, promising to return the next day; and he 
did come, and continued to repeat his visits for 
several days, and not only told her delightful 
stories, but complimented her on her beauty 
and her talents. At last, one morning, he 
came to the window, and, in an earnest, ex- 
cited tone, exclaimed, — 

**Let me in! let me in immediately, Blon- 
dine, for I have some news for you about your 
father. I have seen him, and he has sent mes- 
sages to you. Let me in, let me in quick; but 
be very quiet, if you do not want to be the 
cause of my death.” 

“Ts it really true that you bring me news 
from my father?” answered Blondine; and 
she raised the window quietly. ‘‘ Speak quick, 
and tell me how he is, and what message he 
has sent to me.” 

“He is as sad now as he was the day you 
were lost, and he continually sheds bitter tears 
over you. I have seen him, and promised to 
do all in my power to release you from your 
prison, and restore you to him; but I cannot 
do it without your help, Blondine.” 

“Do you call this a prison?” exclaimed 
Blondine. ‘‘ Surely you do not know how 
kind Graziella and Beau-Minon are to me, and 
how much they have done for me. They would 
be delighted, I’m sure, to know of any way by 
which I might be restored to my father. So 
come with me, Perroquet, and we will go to- 
gether and tell Graziella of this good news.” 
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“ Ah, Blondine,” replied Perroquet, ‘‘ you do 
not know Graziella and Beau-Minon as I do. 
They detest me because I have released many 
of their prisoners. You will never see your 
father, never, unless you can get into your 
own hands the talisman that holds you here a 
prisoner.” 

“ What talisman?” answered Blondine. ‘I 
do not know of any; and surely Graziella and 
Beau-Minon could have no motive for keeping 
me a prisoner.” 

“Itrélieves their solitude,” said Perroquet. 
“Besides, they delight in their power over such 
as you. Now, if you really want to be released, 
and be restored to your home and your father, 
all you have to do is to pluck a rose from 
its stem, for this talisman is nothing but a 
rose.” 

“But there is not a rose in all the garden. 
How then can I do it?” 

“T will tell you another day, Blondine. I 
cannot stay any longer now, for I am in dan- 
ger. Graziella is coming; but, if you want to 
know the virtue of the rose tree, ask Graziella 
to give you a¥ese, and see what she will say. 
I will be here again to-morrow.” 

Perroquot flew away, delighted that he had 
planted in Blondine’s heart the germs of in- 
gratitude and disobedience. He had hardly 
gone when Graziella came in, much excited, 
and, glancing suspiciously towards the open 
window, asked, — 

“Whom were you talking with, Blondine? ” 

“ Nobody,” answered Blondine. 

“Nobody? Why, lam sure I heard talking.” 

“TI must have been talking to myself,” quick- 
ly responded Blondine. 

Graziella made no reply; but a look of sad- 
ness shadowed her face, and tears gathered in 
her eyes. 

Blondine also grew sad and troubled, for she 
no longer regarded Graziella as a friend. Her 
confidence was destroyed, and her love was 
destroyed; for she had given her faith to the 
stranger at the window,—to an unknown 
being in a parrot’s form, — and had resolved 
to accept him’ for her deliverer. 

* In the course of the day she said to Gra- 
ziella, — 

“Why are there no roses among all your 
beautiful flowers? I’ve not seen a single rose 
bush any where on the palace grounds.” 

Graziella trembled, and answered, — 

“Do not ask me such a question, my child. 
What I do not tell you you should not seek to 
know.” 

There was a severity about Graziella, as she 
made this reply, that silenced Blondine, and 
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she said no more; but the day passed wearily 

and sadly with her, and she felt under restraint 

with Graziella. : 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——¢——_— 


MY PETS. 
[For a little Band of Hope Girl.] 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


s 
Y pretty puss, so full of play, 
Chases the withered leaves away, 
And sings and canters half the day; 
But not a drop of wine or whiskey 
Has made my nimble pet so frisky ; 
Just new milk strings her up to ¢hzs key! 


And there’s my lambie, woolly-coat, 
Who climbs the ledges like a goat — 
.No squirrel gaylier skips about; 

He never went to school like Lucy’s, 
But knows too much to suck the juices 
That make a fool of him who usesy 


Old biddie is a sober hen — 

She raises chickens now and then; 

Just now she’s scratching round for ten; 
But not a sip of ‘* soothing syrup,” 

Or “ teething drops ” she gets to cheer up 
Their little hearts, or quicken her up! 


Gray goosey marches to the fool 

Her little, toddling, infant school, — 
Green-yellow puffs of Berlin wool! 
She’s not the goose to dose her litters 
With “S. T. X.” rum, or “ Hostetter’s,” 
Or anybody’s whiskey “‘ bitters.” 


My bossy, — well, he zs a daff, 

A “clever,” “ clundering,” blundering calf, 
Whose clumsy fun would make you laugh; 
He’s wiser, though, than Tom and Dick are,— 
No punch to make his dull head thicker! 

He takes his milk without the liquor. 


So all my pretty pets are true 

Teetotalers, as I am too; 

I'd be ashamed to be and do 

Less good than puss, and lamb, and biddie, 
And goosey gray, and bossy giddy; 

They do their best; but man, when did he? 


— GazeTTE is so called from gazzetta, a 
Venetian halfpenny, which was the original 
price of a newspaper. Gazet, signifying a 
halfpenny, was used by Massinger, but is now 





obsolete. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


LIGHTHEART’S PILGRIMAGE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 








BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 
(coreLupED.) 


(Enter, left, FRrvoL11 Sport, avd MirtTu.] 


Frivolita. Welcome, young Pilgrim, to our 
happy grove, 
Where joyous spirits all unfettered rove ; 
Pleasure’s fair land, in all attractions bright, 
Shall ope to thee a realm of sweet delight. 
Enter thou in. No task or toil severe, 
No base, depressing cares, annoy thee here, 
But never-ending joys from sun to sun. 
Pilgrim, thy search is o’er, thy journey done. 
Sport. No land so fair, no realm so bright 
and free, 
As this, that stretches welcomes warm to thee. 
With bounding sports we quicken sluggish 
hours, 
Frolic in woodlands, dance amid the flowers, 
With feasts and revelry new charms array, 
And at the founts of song our thirst allay. 
Mirth. Thrice welcome, Pilgrim, to the 
fairy dells, 
Where Mirth’s resounding laughter joyous 
swells. 
Grim old Sobriety here hides his face, 
And shuns the spot where jovial spirits race 
In madcap glee. Pilgrim, life’s brightest dress 
Is gayety, the garb of happiness. 
Lightheart. Thanks for your welcome; sure- 
ly peace and rest 7 
Await me in a land so richly blest. 
Conscience. Lightheart, beware of Pleasure’s 
smiling face; 
Pitfalls lie hidden ’neath this seeming grace. 


[Enter, right, CeLESTA, REASON, and RE- 
LIGION. ] 


Celesta. Young stranger, by this rude and 

rocky road 

All zealous Pilgrims reach the grand abode 

Where Wisdom dwells: her pure and loving 
arts 

Attract her subjects and subdue their hearts. 

The way is stony, rough, and hard to keep; 

But sturdy Duty aids them up the steep, 

While streams of knowledge, with refreshing 
play, 

Their rugged pathways smooth, their thirst 
allay. 

Her palace gained, the pilgrimage is o’er; 

The precious treasures of her bounteous store 
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For them are poured, and in refreshing rest 
Their search for happiness supremely blest. 
If thou hast strength to climb the mountain 
side, 
Reason will counsel and Religion guide. 
Reason. Lightheart, she speaketh well; her 
words are true; 
Straight up the rugged way thy search pursue. 
I, Reason, counsel; for no joys are pure 
But those which strong Endeavor can secure. 
Pleasure’s smiles fade before the test of trial; 
Life’s first great victory’s gained by self-denial. 
Religion. Take me, O Pilgrim, for thy trusty 
guide 
In thy rough journey up the mountain side; 
I'll fill thy soul with calm and holy zeal, 
Sweet ways of:pleasantness and peace reveal. 
With holy prayer thy weariness dispel, 
With Hope uphold, with Faith will guide thee 
well. 
Conscience. Be wise, O Lightheart; their in- 
structions heed; 
They'll serve thee well in darkest hour of need. 
Frivolita. Behold how bright the valley 
spreads below. 
Conscience. "Tis but a mockery and a sense- 
less show. 
Celesta. Above the clouds the domes of 
Wisdom tower. 
Conscience. Emblems of solid and unfailing 
power. 
Frivolita. Pleasure’s bright spirits at her 
bidding come 
To welcome thee to her alluring home. 


" Chorus. “ Bright spirits of pleasure,” &c. 
[Exter, left, Dwellers in the Vailey.] 


Celesta. Wisdom’s choice spirits at her bid- 
ding meet, 
To guard and guide thee to her grand retreat. 


Chorus. ‘* Adown the heights advancing,” &c. 
[Exter, right, Dwellers on the Heights.] 


Ligktheart. Kind friends, fair promises of 

peace and joy 

To lure my steps you eagerly employ. 

How shall I choose? Each claims the better 
part; 

Each with attractions rare enchains my heart. 

Wisdom’s grand temple dim and distant lies, 

To longing souls a rich, alluring prize; 

But from the road before, so rough and drear, 

My trembling spirit shrinks with doubt and fear. 

Here Pleasure’s valley, beautiful and sweet, 

Spreads flowery pathways for my tender feet. 

To reach ker realms is no unwelcome task; 

Freely her joys are given all that ask. 
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Two paths to happiness you thus disclose ; Your smile’s a mockery, and your joys a snare 
One steep and rougli, the other smoothly flows ; To lead my soul to darkness and despair. 
J am but mortal: where sweet pleasures rise Back to your groves! Lightheart the welcome 
I'll take the gift, to others leave the prize. spurns 
Thou, fair Frivolita, shalt be my guide That points the way where sin unholy burns. 
To all the joys that in your home reside. [Zxeunt Frivo.ita and Attendants, left. 
Frivolita. Pilgrim, your hand: a happy | O, fair Celesta, with repentance meet, 
choice you make; T lowly bend me at your steadfast feet; 
At Pleasure’s feast come freely and partake. Lead me in Wisdom’s path: if rough or fair, 
Conscience. Stay, Lightheart, stay; list to | I’ll toil with energy, with patience bear. 
my warning voice: Celesta. Thou hast but looked on Pleasure’s 
There’s sin and danger in your foolish choice. mocking face; 
Lightheart. Conscience, away; your voice is On thy fair fame she leaves no blasting trace. 
harsh and cold; Temptation overcome doth fit thy soul 
Break not the charm that doth my heart enfold. | To battle bravely for the promised goal. 
Conscience. There’s danger in the path thy Conscience. Thou hast done well; hence- 
feet wotild tread — forth the path is sure 
Pitfalls beneath and darkness overhead. For thy young soul to happiness secure; ~ 
If thou wilt go, I’ll with thee to the vale, Where Reason and Religion point the way, 
With shame will goad thee, with remorse assail, | Step forth with courage, and with joy obey. 
Till back thou turn to Wisdom’s better way. Upward and onward be thy watchwords ever; 
Lightheart. Conscience, I heed thee not; | Pure Pleasures spring alone from wise en- 
away, away! deavor. 
Celesta. Forward, brave Pilgrim ; to the pure 
(Enter, left, FoLLY, FALSEHOOD, and SHAME, and true 


who crowd and jostle the Dwellers of the | Wisdom gives power to conquer and subdue. 
Valley, and force themselves to the front. | 


Chorus. Air, ‘‘ Chorus of Pilgrims.” 
Lightheart. But who are these who reck- 


lessly appear, [During which characters march off, right, tn 
To make confusion ’mid the dwellers here? the following manner: First, REASON and 
Folly. I'm Folly, daring spirit of the dell; RELIGION, hand in hand, then LIGHTHEART, 
Within the vale you’ll learn to know me well. with CELESTA on her right, CONSCIENCE on 
They seek to keep me from their sports away ; her left. Dwellers in the Heights follow.} 
I'm always there the noisiest in the play. 
I lead them by my arts where pitfalls lie, 
And laugh and shout to see them sink and die. 
Falsehood. Falsehood’s my name; I’m Fol- 
ly’s trusty friend; 
Together ever we in mischief blend. Semi-chorus. 
Orr all unsightly things a veil I throw, To the Pilgrim, who, bold and enduring, 
Flimsy and weak, but gorgeous in its show. Bravely treads in the pathway of duty, 


I robe the valley in a gay disguise Her mansions of wondrous beauty, 
That hides the rottenness which in it lies. Attractive and beautiful gleam. 


Shame. In a dark dell the cave of Shame is 
found, Semi-chorus. 
By weeping willows thick enclustered round, Fairest home, where purified pleasures 
Near to the lake o’er which, with wild despair, Sweetly gladden the heart that secureth, 
Grim Fates, relentless, wearied spirits bear. Ever pouring its bountiful treasures 
When Pleasure’s smiles lose their delusive spell, In blessings of peace and of joy. 
Come, hide your sorrows in Shame’s gloomy 
cell. Semi-chorus. 
Conscience. Lightheart, this heavy burden | Then press onward, bold Pilgrim, onward 
must you bear; To the joys that our loved home bestoweth, 
With Folly, Falsehood, Shame your pleasures | The rough pathway of duty secureth ; 
share. For the toils of the Pilgrim sweet rest, 
Lightheart. (To Frivowtra.) Are these the | For the toils of the Pilgrim sweet rest, 
joys to which you would invite? Yes, sweet rest, Pilgrim, sweet rest. 
Vanish, false Pleasure, from my aching sight. [The End. 


To our home, Pilgrim brave, we will guide thee, 
With its power of joy thee alluring; 

Let no duty or danger appall thee 
A haven of rest from securing. 
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DtREcTIONns. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly sized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next’number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





EXTRAOT 


FROM AN ORATION BY HON. ELLIS W. 


MORTON. 
‘ 


N the Grounp prepared for the 
institutions which made our de- 
clared independence a ‘REALITY, 
there was left undisturbed the most 
baneful *porson known: to political 
toxicology. 
A revel in the records of the uf- 
exampled *pROSPERITY of the new 
nation, whose lavish resources min- 
istered, in every variety of °CLIMATE, 
from every quality of ‘sort, out of 
the native storehouses of noble and 
baser metals, by grand *RIveRS and 
outstretched °coAsTs, to WEALTH and 
HAPPINESS, and whose GOVERNMENT 
was benign, was embittered by the 
exposure of the rank growth of 
*sLAVERY. The Goop and the wIsE 
viewed the spread of this evil root 
with *pIsMAY and ‘PERPLEXITY. In 
1860, the rnyusTICE of stolen labor 
received a decided RECOGNITION in 
the TRIUMPH of a party PLEDGED to 
a lawful resistance of its introduction 
into unpolluted soil. Then was MAN- 
IFESTED the accursed sway of the 
“peculiar institution.” So suBTILE 
had been its noxious influence, nurs- 
ing '*SENSUALITY, 'tINDOLENCE, and 
IRASE, that it was regarded as the 
vital *supPorT of the SoutH. *tSra- 
VERY was the ®°BALM, *tFREEDOM the 
‘porisON. *SECESSION was to be the 
= ANTIDOTE of FREEDOM; it proved 
the antidote of ‘stavery. The 
haughty rebels attempted *PARRI- 
CIDE; they COMMITTED ‘suICcIDE. As 
captives of war, the slaves were ori- 
ginally enforced into *BonDAGE, and 
by a retributive justice, as ‘captives 
of war,” they first gained a *pELIv- 
ERANCE from bondage. 

The Events which made every day 
, an EPOCH, from the lowering of the 

insignia of the Union on *SuMTER 





to the *RAIsING again of those same colors, 
are too freshly stored in the memories of 
MALL, far too deeply graven in the hearts of 
ImMANY, to INVITE their recital. 

Reviewing in a glance the thrilling drama 
of those days, we behold again the lurid 
scenes of TREASON in gloomy **conTRAsT with 
the spontaneous uprisings of "LOYALTY. We 
recall the few days of 'tpousT and ‘reap 
struggling against ever-contending, ever-dom- 
inant *tHOPE and *CONFIDENCE. 

We see the arms of the Union, **Now in the 
halo of victory, and ‘THEN in the DARKNgEss 
of DEFEAT, *ALWAYS unflinching, until at last, 
over the dread horrors of war, and its unex. 
ampled BARBARITIES, rises the sun of *rgy- 
UMPH and *PEACE. 

The "INTEGRITY of the Republic is solemnly 
4tVINDICATED, the crime of *REBELLION is ter- 
ribly REBUKED, the wrong of *sLAvERry is sadly 
EXPIATED. 

‘* Vengeance is ming, saith the Lord.” Of 
HUMAN vengeance none has followed the trai- 
tors. It was ‘FOREIGN to the noble may 
chosen as the assassin’s victim; it was unex- 
ecuted by thé PEOPLE to whom he was en- 
deared. When from sickening rehearsals of 
the atrocities of tANDERSONVILLE, of '*Linsy, 
and of 'Be te IsLE, the student of future days 
would turn, in hot resentment, to the pages of 
*RETALIATION, he will find them not. His 
SURPRISE will associate with the wonpER of 
his discovery that °ENGLAND, whose outcries 
against the sin of bondage had been as vio- 
LENT as they were HOLLOW, was the ‘First to 
RECOGNIZE the Slave Confederacy. InpuL- 
GENCE has followed at the heel of victory. 
The people have worn their *tyoy with For- 
BEARANCE, their ‘GRIEF with CHARITY. 





—— Joun Zisca, who commanded the in- 
surgents who took up arms in 1419 to revenge 
the death of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
gave orders that “after his death they should 
make a drum of his skin,” which order was 
most religiously obeyed. This drum was sa- 
cred to the Bohemians, and would arouse them 
to deeds of valor fatal to the emperor. 


— Tue first opera was brought out at 
Rome in 1460. The composer was Francisco 
Bamirino, an Italian artist. It was called the 
“* Conversion of St. Paul.” 


— A Boy or girl without religious princi- 
ple or moral culture is like a ship without 
ballast, only fit to sail in fair weather, and 
powerless to resist the storms of life. 
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AQUATIOS. 


The International Races. 


6 yan representative four of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who are to contest for the su- 
premacy with the Oxford crew, and a crew of 
four from the London Rowing Club, have ar- 
rived in England, and have entered into active 
training for these most important races. They 
arrived in London July 20, and met with a 
hearty reception from the Americans there, 
while the boating organizations of London, 
chief among which is the London Rowing 
Club, show them every attention. 

We have in previous articles given Our Boys 
and Girls the details attending these races, 
with descriptions of the Harvard and Oxford 
crews; and now we will say a few words about 
the London Club crew, which is one of the 
finest in all Europe. Their names are Ryan, 
Gulston, Long, and Stout, with a little fellow, 
a Master Weston, as coxswain. These men 
are models of form, and Ryan has been im- 
mortalized by a sculptor of the National Gal- 
lery, who took him as a model for a gladiator. 
These four men are wonderful oarsmen, and 
they know each other so well that they row 
together like machinery. Either as fours, 
twos, or singly, they are equally good. They 
have offered to row the Harvard crew in 
any way and on any course, which will give 
Our Boys a chance to show them the difference 
in rowing with and without a coxswain. This 
crew and the Oxford four pulled a race in an 
English regatta, a short time since, and the 
Oxfords were easily defeated by the London 
Club four without a struggle. 

We suppose our Boys and Girls would like 
to know what the result of the international 
races is likely to be. Many think that the 
Harvards will not win a single victory; but if 
they have fair play, we have no doubt but that 
they will defeat the Oxford crew handsomely. 
With the London Clyb four, however, they 
have a harder job; and it is more than prob- 
able that they will come off second best. The 
Harvard-Oxford race will come off August 31, 





and the Harvards will doubtless row the Lon- 
don Club four before that time, in order to put 
their powers to the test. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Match Games. 

HE Warren Club, of New York, recently 

made a trip to Boston to play the crack 
junior clubs of that city. They defeated the 
Eagles by a score of forty to fifteen, and the 
Electra by a score of forty-seven to twenty- 
three, and the Austens by a score of twenty-five 
to twenty. They were defeated by the Somer- 
sets by a score of fifty-five to fourteen, and by 
the Stars by a score of twenty-eight to four. 

The championship of Georgetown College 
was contested for by the Quicksteps and 
Stonewalls, a short time since, which was won 
by the former, the score standing forty-nine to 
seventeen in their favor. 

The Maumee and Toledo Clubs, of Toledo, 
Ohio, played a match game, which the former 
won by a score of thirty-seven to thirteen. 

The Arena Club, of New York, played a 
match with the Chippewa Club, defeating 
them by a score of forty-six to ten, after a 
game of nine innings. 

The Arena Club played a game with’ the 
Howard Club, and defeated them by a score 
of thirty-four to eighteen. 

The Nationals and Live Oaks, of Albany, 
N. Y., played a match on the 5th. Score, for- 
ty-six to twenty-three in favor of Nationals. 


Base Ball Notes. 


The Trimountains have challenged the Low- 
ells, and the first game of the series will short- 
ly take place. 

The Atlantics, of Brooklyn, are to reorgan- 
ize their nine. 

In a practice game of the Mutuals, a short 
time since, a remarkably brilliant play was 
made, as follows: Men were on bases, when 
the striker, Swandell, struck a bounder to the 
pitcher, C. Mills, who sent it home, putting 
out one man. Mills sent it to third, Hatfield, 
putting out another. Hatfield quickly sent it 
to second, Murray, putting out the third man, 
who as quickly sent it to first, E. Mills, put- 
ting out the striker and the fourth man. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


Dexter. You cannot call a ball on the 
first one pitched. A warning must first be 
given, after which the balls may be called as 
fast as they are pitched, if they be unfair ones. 

T.H. The Warren Club, of New York, is not 
the champion junior club of New York City. 
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ComPARISONS. 


Proceed as in comparison of adjectives. 

706. Positive — (a small lizard), compara- 
tive — (not taking either side), superlative — 
(a fresh trial). 707. Positive — (a donkey), 
comparative — (a swamp), superlative — (val- 
ued). 708. Positive — (to exist), comparative 
— (a malt liquor), superlative — (a mandate). 
709. Positive — (to puzzle), comparative — (a 
close examiner), superlative — (occupied). 

. EMPIRE STATE. 


4 


& DOWNSEY 


ONSIEUR 


ENIGMA. 


711. It is composed of 1§ letters. The 8, 12, 
2,10 is a liquor. The 5, 13, 1 is a vehicle. 
The 14,9, 7, 15 is to flow. The 11, 3, 4, 6 is 
learning. The whole is a valuable contributor 
to this Magazine. Davy JONEs. 


NUMERICAL REBUS. 


100 I 1000 I 
IO 50 
50 I 500 500 
DELTA. 


PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 


713. O, a hornet’s nest endured groove! 
714. Fanny Dunn, a poor fop in ire. 715. 
You seven one mile. HAvTBOY. 


CHARADES. 


716. My first is a vegetable, called very good; 
My second is found in farmer Smith’s wood; 
My whole, a treat for girls and boys, 
Is chosen oft instead of toys. 

Bonniz Doon. 


717. In my first, from over the sea, » 

My second is coming to visit me, 

And very happy indeed I shall be, 

For when we were young my whole was he, 
Scipio. 


REBUus. 


wet SY 


HOW 


Dovusie AcRosTIC, 


in which the initials and finals form the title 
of a celebrated book : — 

719. 1. A hydraulic engine, 2. A mediator. 
3. A rope. 4. Ardent. 5. A casual combat. 
6. To entreat. 7. Bulk. 8. Steadily indus- 
trious. Lorain Lincoxy. 


HippEN Roman DEITIEs. 


420. All at once the miner vanished from 
our sight. 721. He wore a vest adorned with 
bright buttons. 722. He spoke of the bless- 
ings of peace, rest, and friendship. 723. In 
order to kill the rats, I gave them arsenic. 
4924. She behaved remarkably well at the cir- 
cus. 9725. I bought a cap, an overcoat, and an 
umbrella. 726. She purchased a sheet of gin- 
gerbread, I an apple. HERBERT. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


429. Dear nig. 730. Tack-sill. 731. Tan- 
moan. 732. Africa lion, 733- Door deal. 
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ERSEY BOY writes a racy letter, and 

wants to go into the authorship business 
with some juvenile papers. Address Box 9g, 
Woodbridge, N. J. He is also interested in 
stamps and coins. — J. Oliet, the symbols do 
not well represent the word. — Young En- 
gineer, learn the machinist’s trade. — Rip, 
“first” efforts at authorship are seldom mar- 
ketable, any more than the first crude attempt 
in any branch of mechanics. It takes years 
of patient study, practice, and experience to 
make an author, just as much as to excel in 
any trade or profession. For a first trial your 
manuscript is'very creditable. 

Patri, if you like bright, cheerful flowers to 
garland the last resting-place of your friend, 
nothing is prettier than verbenas, pansies, 
geraniums, and portulaca; for paler flowers, 
sweet alyssum, mignonette, heliotrope, and 
feverfew, or a basket of myrtle. Roses, flow- 
ering almond, fuchsias, and any other grace- 
ful plants, are quite suitable. — Still another 
boys’ paper is entitled ‘‘The Answer,” well 
printed, with ‘* brain work,” stories, &c. Ad- 
dress Amateur Printing Company, 111 West 
Eleventh Street, New York. — Lagonda, the 
first rebus is not well symbolized, and the sec- 
ond has been published. 

Forgotten Skiff ? Not at all. Delighted to 
know he keeps a clear conscience in school. 
Vacation must be particularly pleasant to such 
astudent. His address, for correspondents on 
boating, is No. 70 Ontario Street, Cleveland, 
O. He furnishes this conundrum: ‘ What 
word of six letters has its meaning changed by 
reversing two letters? United, untied.” — Es- 
sex, we continue to bear it in mind. — Mon- 
sieur wants ‘‘a car from a train of thought.” 
— Clarence Clayton, Our Boys are generally 
of a larger growth than your waif is designed 
for. It would be sure to please some smaller 
readers. — Davy Jones, usually on Thursday. 
— Dr. Y. Goods, the editor’s address is Harri- 
son Square, Mass. — Audax, write to the com- 
mandant of that institution. 

Alice Bell, attar of roses is the oil of roses, 
and obtained from rose water, which is set out 
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in the open air at night, when the oil floats on 
the top. It is estimated that about two hun- 
dred thousand roses are required to make half 
an ounce of this oil, of which the market 
value is from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
-—- Solomon Thrashem, glad to hear. from 


+ you, and regret that the enigmas do not come 


within the rule mentioned in the Letter Bag 
of a recent number. — Jupiter the first warns 
trespassers to let his name alone. — Miss 
Chief, we have an abundance on hand. — 
Knickerbocker, what address? — Oliver Cutts 
sends a poem in praise of our Magazine. We 
are much too modest to print the whole, but 
here are two striking lines : — 


“The stories are all remarkably good, 
And those who don’t take it certainly should.” 


Howard Townsend, the North German Con- 
federation now includes twenty-two states. 
The kingdom of Prussia has absorbed several 
which were before independent. The other 
states, including the Austrian provinces of the 
former Germanic Confederation, have not yet 
formed a union. One kreutzer (Austrian) is 
about five sixths of a cent. A thaler (Prus- 
sian) is seventy-three cents. — W. A. R., you 
can buy bows and arrows in St. Louis,.or any 
carpenter can make them. — Empire State, we 
survived your rhodomontade, accepted the 
puzzle, and sent the “‘ ought to.” — Dwight B. 
Baldwin, Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y., has sent 
us a little game, invented by himself, and 
printed by Johnnie Jumpup. 

AccCEPTED. — Rebuses — Chevalier, Audax, 
Knickerbocker; charades —Evan P. George, 
Jr., Davy Jones; double acrostics — Violet, 
Cute, and Specs. 

DeciineD. — P. Troleum, A. E. George, 
A. T. Wolfe, Barnegat, Napoleon, Col. Mapp, 
Cute, Herbert, Cheese Kurd, E. P. George, Jr., 
Keystone State, Specs, Davy Jones, W. Ink, 
and Dr. Y. Goods. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — W. H. Bennett 
(on stamps), care Cammann & Co., 8 Wall 
Street, N. Y.; Barnegat, 494 East Sixth Street, 
Washington, D. C.; Sarpedon (on chemistry), 
632 Wayne Street, Thirteenth Ward, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Samuel F. Kerr (with printers), 
Thirty-eighth Street, Pittsburg, Pa.; Nicholas 
Nickleby, care John A. Nichols, Mount Wash- 
ington, Baltimore Co., Md.; Frederick Ran- 
som, Box 506, Wilmington, Del.; Peter, Box 
58, Brookfield, Mass.; Keystone State (on 
printing), Lock Box 34, Dayton, O.; J. E. 
Zurhorst, 658 Pennsylvania Avenue, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C.; J. A. R., Ruther- 
ford Park, N. Y. 
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OBTAINING PATENTS. 


N this country, when a man wishes to pro- 
cure a patent for a new invention, he gen- 

erally engages the services of some one who is 
acquainted with transactions of this kind. But 
the inventor may always make the application 
himself, if he thinks this course advisable. 
Patents are granted not only for the invention 
of new and useful arts, machines, manufac- 
tures, and compositions of matter, and for any 
new and useful improvement upon one of 
these, but one who has invented or produced 
any new design for a manufacture, whether of 
wood, metal, or other material; or any new 
design for the printing of woollen, silk, cotton, 
or any other fabric; or any new pattern, or 
print, or picture, to be either worked into or 
worked on, or painted, or printed, or-cast, or 
otherwise fixed on, any article of manufac- 
ture, or any new and original shape of any 
article of manufacture, may obtain a patent 
for such invention or production. 

An applicant for a patent must make an ap- 
plication for it to the Commissioner of Patents 
at Washington. He must furnish a written de- 
scription of the invention and of the manner 
of making and using it. He must also specify 
the particular part of which he claims to be 
the inventor, and where the invention admits 
of a model, he must furnish a model of con- 
venient size. Drawings are required where 
the invention admits of them; or, if the inven- 
tion is a composition of matter, specimens of 
the ingredients must be furnished. 

The drawings and descriptions, signed by 
the inventor, must be attested by two wit- 
nesses, and filed in the patent office. 

When all this has been done, and the appli- 
cant has paid into the treasury of the United 
States, or into the patent office, or into some 
bank, to the credit of the Un.ted States, the 
sum of thirty dollars, if he is a citizen of this 
republic, or has been a resident here for twelve 
months, and has made oath that he intends to 
become a citizen, — five hundred dollars if he is 
an Englishman, or three hundred dollars if he 
is a foreigner from any other country, — the 
Commissioner of Patents has the subject in- 
vestigated. If he finds that the invention or 
discovery is really new, and has never been 





patented, or described in any printed publica. 
tion in this or any other country, and has 
never been in use or on sale by the consent of 
the applicant, and appears to be sufficiently 
useful and important, it is his duty to granta 
patent. 

If, for any reason, a patent is not granted, 
the applicant can, if he desires, withdraw his 
application, — relinquishing his claim to the 
model, which remains in the Patent Office, — 
and receive back two thirds of the duty paid 
when the application was made. 

The duration of a patent sight, in this coun- 
try, is fourteen years. But if the invention 
has been patented in a foreign country before 
it was patented here, the duration of the right 
is fourteen years from the publication of the 
foreign letters patent. 

Thiseis true, however, only of patents for 
new arts, machines, manufactures, and com- 
positions of matter, and for improvements upon 
any of them. The second class of patents 
named above do not extend beyond seven 
years, and the fee required to be paid by the 
applicant is only half the sum paid for a 
patent of fourteen years’ duration. 

A patentee, if he can give satisfactory rea- 
sons for it, may obtain an extension of his 
patent for seven years after the expiration of 
the first fourteen. 


ooo 


— THE origin of the famous Knights Tem- 
plars is said to be as follows. In the year 
1119, Hugh de Paganes and Godfrey de St. 
Amor, with seven gentlemen, went to the 
Holy Land. They arrived at Jerusalem, and 
resolved to form a brotherhood; and seeking 
for some work which should be most accept- 
able to God, they learned that in the town of 
Zaff were many thieves, who were accustomed 
to rob pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
they resolved to disperse them. The King of 
Jerusalem at once approved of this service, 
and assigned them lodging in his palace ad- 
joining Solomon’s Palace, from which circum- 
stance they were called Knights Templars. 


SPIKENARD is a species of fragrant 
grass, which, when trodden upon, fills the 
air with sweetness. The ointment mentioned 
in the Gospels contained the very essence of 
this perfume. A pound of spikenard ointment 
was worth three hundred denari?, or about 
forty dollars. The best kind was produced in 
India. ; 


—— In some places west they call a harness- 
maker a horse-milliner. 





